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LITERARY LIFE IN LONDON. 

BY WILLIAM H. RIDEING. 



The literary profession in London, like the literary profession 
everywhere, is not confined by any narrow bounds. It is not 
hedged in as a guild, like the Worshipful Company of Fish- 
mongers or the Worshipful Company of Haberdashers, with mi- 
nute regulations as to the quality and value of work and the hours 
of toil; nor has it coats of arms, like those of the craft-guilds, side 
by side with the escutcheons of prelates and kings in cathedrals — 
it has no badges or insignia of any kind to denote it. Every other 
profession is more or less a close corporation, requiring precise 
qualifications for membership, and is jealously held together by a 
sort of aristocratic exclusiveness. The barrister has his wig and 
gown and his inn, the surgeon his diplomas and the churchman 
his license. All must have some special technical training; none 
can set out to earn his living until he has given some proof of fit- 
ness for his chosen work, and, that done, he acquires not only a 
right to practise but also a social status from which others not of 
his profession are debarred. The literary profession, on the other 
hand, is an open field, filled with all sorts and conditions of men — 
the prepared and the unprepared, the educated and the uneducated 
— who enter it without challenge and without any question as to 
antecedents. Any one may claim to belong to it without incur- 
ring the slightest risk of such prosecution as would surely follow 
a pretender in medicine or law. It has no boards of examiners, 
charges no fees to beginners, discriminates not against age or sex, 
and invokes no law against charlatans. Anybody may spoil a 
sheet of paper and call himself a literary man, and though he may 
be detected as a quack the law has no power to punish him for his 
pretences. There surely is no other profession in the world so 
hospitable and, within and without, so unrestricted against com- 
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petition. What wonder, then, that the literary man, as a literary 
man, has no defined social position in those tables of precedence 
M'hich gauge the tides of rank in county directories, except in the 
way Mr. James Payn found it in one of those publications. Lords 
and ladies were there, the military, the navy, the judges and all 
petty officials, each class in its order, each well-defined — mayor, 
councilmen and town clerk — dribbling down the page in dimin- 
ishing glory until, like the last drop of a spent syphon, came the 
line " burgesses, literary persons and others." 

There is very little esprit de corps, very little pride in one an- 
other, in the profession. A certain saucy gentleman, a critic him- 
self, recently spoke to me of what the forthcoming " life " of an 
eminent poet would contain. " It will contain," he said, " much 
about X's social position, which didn't exist, and much about his 
religious opinions, which didn't matter." And a very distin- 
guished man of letters, who has a seat in the House of Commons, 
recently complained to me that a literary man in that body is 
nearly always at a disadvantage; he is not taken seriously. " The 
popular persuasion is that when a man of letters goes into Parlia- 
ment he is sure to be hopelessly belated, and occupied with 
conflicts that are long gone by." The poet may be adored as a 
poet, but he is apt to be laughed at as a man, and should a novelist 
enter the domain of public affairs, either in the House 
or elsewhere, it is regarded as a vain dream if not as an imperti- 
nence. Thackeray was defeated when he contested Oxford, and 
that excellent man of business, Anthony Trollope, who had been 
an efficient servant of the post office for many years, was considered 
presumptuous when he sought a seat in Parliament. It was the 
author who was presumptuous; the civil servant might have been 
elected with propriety. 

The profession has in Sir Walter Besant probably its only out- 
and-out champion — a champion who uncompromisingly demands 
that the public and the state shall recognize and honor it as other 
professions are recognized and honored, but when, at a dinner 
given to him in London, he, contending for the point with the 
strenuousness of unescapable conviction, insisted that so long as 
rank and titles prevailed in England literary men should have 
their share equally with doctors, lawyers and men of science, the 
literary men who heard him smiled as at one whose flattery goes 
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a little too far. A brewer or a distiller may have a peerage, but 
speak of making Thomas Hardy Earl of Wessex, or Blaekmore 
Lord Teddington, or Meredith Baron Box-hill, and it is the " lit- 
erary person " who laughs most. He is so used to being without 
rank or titular distinction, and possibly he so little desires it, that 
he cannot keep up with Sir Walter in his forward policy of forcing 
the literary profession into a parity as regards rights, honors and 
privileges with the professions of law and medicine. Vain and arro- 
gant he may be as an individual, but it is ten to one that in his 
profession and in his fellow professional men he takes no pride. 

The truth is that literature is as often an avocation as it is a 
vocation, and the literary man who is a constant producer, and 
wholly absorbed in his profession, finds himself in competition 
with, and perhaps eclipsed by, others with whom the production of 
books is, as with Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Balfour, only an occa- 
sional recreation. Whether he be a writer of fiction, a sociologist, 
a political economist, a historian or a poet, the distinguished ama- 
teur is always jostling him and cutting him out of his market; and 
as the distinguished amateur often has genuine literary gifts as 
well as special knowledge in another profession, the fact that he 
has not chosen to make literature his sole occupation cannot jus- 
tify us in saying that he is not a literary man. 

So various is literary life in London, so interwoven with other 
kinds of life, high and low, that it is not easy to either locate it or 
define it in any arbitrary way. One might point to a forlorn 
figure coming down a dingy stairway from an editorial office in 
Paternoster Eow, and say that that was literary life in London — a 
woman in seedy black, poverty and unspeakable dejection ex- 
pressed in dress and face, with red, tearful eyes and a roll of 
manuscript in her split and ripped gloves. Paternoster is a poor 
name for the rag-fair of Literature, and the slop shop of penny 
books, where the " sweater " plies his trade, but within its dismal 
precincts there is a whole class of women like this one, and similar 
men, and the chronic disappointment of the accepted calls as 
loudly for prayers as the anguish of the rejected. 

Fleet Street has scores of little clubs meeting in taverns, where 
all the talk is literary shop-talk, and where there are police court 
reporters who write novels and sub-editors who write verse. They 
would have to be reckoned with in a survey of literary life in Lon- 
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don, and so, too, the Vagabonds' Club, which gives big dinners in 
King's Hall, and has a field-marshal for its president and invites 
all sorts of literary ladies to its feasts — ladies who write religious 
stories of home and heaven, and ladies who write very wicked sto- 
ries of earth and hell, and cross their legs and smoke cigarettes 
with their coffee — aye, and even drink whiskey and soda. Then 
there is a fascinating little club which in summer abides under the 
chestnuts and beeches of the park, and on sunny mornings you 
may see groups of literary people there — perhaps the eminent pub- 
lisher of fin de siicle works, whose motto might be, " What can I 
do to shock you? " and some of his authors, ladies, of course, who 
are dressed in the smartest gowns and come in stylish carriages. 

The Omar Khayyam Club meeting at pleasant country inns in 
summer time represents some of the best and most distinguished 
elements of literary life, and the dinners of the Punch staff could 
not be omitted from any survey that had any claim to complete- 
ness. To see the literary man of modern times in all his variety 
one must look, also, into many of the older and larger clubs, like 
The Athenaeum, The Eeform, The Garrick and The Savile. 

Since Thackeray's days, and earlier, The Athenaeum has been 
hospitable to literary men, and now among its archbishops and 
bishops and its savants one finds Thomas Hardy, Andrew Lang, 
Eider Haggard, Sir Walter Besant and The Poet Laureate. The 
Eeform, despite its political bias, has among its members Will- 
iam Black, Anthony Hope, " Henry Seton Merriman " and J. 
M. Barrie. The Savile, in its sombre house in Piccadilly, is 
the most literary of all, and, not to speak of scores of other 
authors who belong to it, I may mention Eudyard Kipling, Hardy, 
Grant Allen, Edmund Gosse, Eider Haggard, Sir Walter Besant 
and Henry Norman. The little dinners to eight which Sii 
Henry Thompson calls his " octaves " would also afford an illus- 
tration of a phase of literary life, for though great painters, great 
physicians and great statesmen sit down to them, the man of 
letters is conspicuous at them, if he is not predominant. Then there 
are literary " receptions " and teas, where if you would see the au- 
thors as they walk you would be bound to go — Mrs. O'Connor's, 
Mrs. Moulton's, Lady Jeune's, Mrs. Norman's, Mrs. Bryce's and 
Mrs. Hardy's, and from the air of the drawing-room, with its low 
lights and roses, it would be necessary in order to grasp and un- 
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derstand the extremes which meet in an adequate definition of 
literary life to descend into the slums and see poverty and horror 
of the kind which Mr. Coulson Kernahan so boldly pictures in his 
story of "A Literary Gent," and which hang as heavily around the 
necks of the unfortunate and the unwise as they did in the days of 
Kichard Savage. 

There is nothing esoteric in the business of literature; it is as 
universal as the gypsies and the Jews. All kinds of men and 
women enter it, the prince for a new glory and the beggar for the 
penny which other devices have failed to procure. There is a 
glint of magnificence in the openness of a republic like this, where 
there are no restrictions on age, or sex, or condition, and yet 
from its nature there is no brotherhood in it, no trades-unionism 
or even the possibility of effective combination ; equality of op- 
portunity is nullified as in no other profession by inequality of 
equipment. 

Literary life in the metropolis is indeed as ubiquitous as the 
hansom cab, and any attempt to describe it in all its social and 
intellectual variety would carry us far beyond the limits of an ar- 
ticle. There are, however, features of it, such as the earnings of 
authors and the intervention of the so-called "literary agent," 
which, in such a " shop-talk "as this is meant to be, may possess 
some interest for even the unprofessional reader. 

I believe that in no other centre do the wages of literature 
range between such extremes as in London. Authors who are 
unknown or little known in this country are far better off than 
those of a similar class there, who are often paid little more than 
a type-writer would receive for the mere work of copying. These 
are the compilers of books and articles of information, the writers 
of stories of adventure for boys, and the editors of popular editions 
of the classics, whom we may find by the dozen delving in the twi- 
light of the British Museum reading-room, and munching dry 
biscuits for luncheon as they bend over their beggarly tasks. 
Spenser's Works complete for a shilling, good paperand binding, 
original notes and a new biographical preface — paper labels and 
deckel edges. What a marvel of cheapness combined with good 
taste ! The editor is a university man, and has given himself to 
the work for two or three months. It is to be hoped he enjoys it 
and can assuage hunger with glory, for all the money he receives 
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from the publishers is ten or twelve pounds. Then there is the 
biography which appears in the " Notables of the Nations " series; 
this, too, beautifully printed and sold for eighteeapence. The 
author is lucky if he gets twenty pounds for his share in this 
attempt to disseminate useful knowledge. Quite another class of 
work, but no more lucrative, is the writing of adventure books, 
which in the holiday season sell by the tens of thousands. I 
know a trained journalist, who, temporarily out of a place on a 
newspaper, was driven to accept a commission for a book of this 
sort. " What do you suppose I am to get for it — ninety thousand 
words? " he asked. Knowing what would ordinarily be paid for 
such apiece of hackworkin America, Iguessed at sixty pounds. He 
handed me the contract, and the sum was twenty-five pounds — 
one hundred and twenty-five dollars for a volume that was to 
contain not less than four hundred printed pages. 

Nor are the rewards of creative and imaginative work 
any better if the author lacks notoriety and fails to hit the 
popular taste. I have in mind a volume of short stories, the genius 
of which is recognized by some of the best critics. Some of them 
were first published in such magazines as Blackwood's, a proof 
presumptive that it is not mere idiosyncrasy or a manifestation of 
" faddishness " that sets them in a high place. They have a sub- 
tlety in fathoming human nature which recalls Balzac, and, though 
the author is a young woman, their style is restrained and pol- 
ished, rich yet orderly, firm and temperate, as a woman's style 
rarely is. But, working steadily at her art for a year, she has been 
unable to make more than a hundred pounds, and is being forced 
out of her natural vocation to support herself by writing letters 
to provincial newspapers. Even when an author is widely known 
and has a name familiar on every bookstall in English-speaking 
countries, a large revenue does not always follow. Names need 
not be mentioned, but we all remember one author who a few 
years ago applied for a pension on the English civil list. She 
had written over fifty novels, some of which are still in demand, 
and all of which in their day had been printed and reprinted in 
England, Canada, the United States and Australia by the thou- 
sand. Yet she was able to show that during her entire literary 
career her income from this source had not averaged three hundred 
pounds a year. It is true that this result was due in some meas- 
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ure to the fact that she had been the victim of piracy and the 
rascality of unprincipled publishers who took advantage of the 
absence of international copyright, so that, as in the case of scores 
of other popular novelists, a ten pound note occasionally offered as 
a solatium by publishers of the better class, was all that ever came 
to her from this side of the Atlantic. Her publishers at home 
could not have treated her fairly, and for every shilling she made 
made a pound themselves. Probably she accepted any terms they 
offered, and signed egregiously unjust contracts without question 
or protest. Had her work been done in these days of interna- 
tional copyright and the surveillance of the Incorporated Society 
of Authors, she would have made a better showing of earnings, 
but circulation is not invariably a measure of the earning power 
of a novel, and a certain class of fiction may still have a large 
sale without bringing to its producers as much as three hundred 
pounds a year. 

But let an author have the ability to produce fiction of a kind 
that hits the popular taste — to start his career with a Prisoner of 
Zenda, a Bonnie Briar Bush, a Stickit Minister, a King Solo- 
mon's Mines, a Manxman or a Christian; let him be able to do 
strong and admirable work without any claim to such pre-emi- 
nence as Scott's, Dickens's, Thackeray's or George Eliot's; let his 
most partial critic be unable to exalt him above Bulwer, Keade or 
Trollope, and though the emoluments from his work may not sur- 
pass those received by the first group of writers when they were at 
their zenith, they far exceed those of the second group. 

I have before me a letter written by Charles Beade to a certain 
editor refusing to accept so large a sum as the editor had offered 
on the ground that it was too much ! " In my view of things, 
nothing is good that is not durable," he writes, " and no literary 
business can be durable if the author takes all the profits. Pub- 
lishers will pay for their whistle, like other people, and will buy a 
name for more than it is worth unless it is connected with work 
that is valuable without a name." The terms offered to him on 
this occasion were $100 per 1,000 words (the vicious custom of 
fixing the price according to the number of words was prevalent 
even then), and all he would take was $70 per 1,000 words. Now- 
adays $100 per 1,000 words is a common fee for literary craftsmen 
who would hardly dare to claim equality either in enduring merit 
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or commercial value with the author of Never Too Late to MenJ, 
and in one case I know of $130 per 1,000 words is regularly paid, 
while in another $175 per 1,000 was once demanded, and though 
refused in one market, may have been obtained elsewhere. In 
fact, the author of successful fiction is rapidly approaching the 
point where he will take all the profit, and the outlook for the 
publisher is obscured by a hopeless gloom, which is not any more 
bearable to him from the consciousness that the author sees in it 
the shadow of retribution. A story illustrative of the relative 
position of the two is familiar in some of the clubs, and may be 
repeated here, though to have full effect it needs the oral mimicry 
of the sonorous speech and lofty manner of the very successful 
novelist who tells it of himself. His publisher approaches and 
says, " Highflyer, I want your next book." " Very good, Buck- 
ram, you shall have it." " On what terms, Highflyer? " " Two 
shillings per copy on a six shilling book." Buckram collapses, 
being driven to drink in despair, and a week elapses before he re- 
appears with a humbled manner to say, " Highflyer, I accept 
your terms." 

A royalty of two shillings a copy on a book that retails at six 
shillings a copy could scarcely be afforded by any publisher, no 
matter how large the editions, but some of the royalties paid in 
England — not many, but a few — do not fall far short of this daz- 
zling and enviable percentage of " thirty-three and a third " of the 
retail price. Let us figure on one novel of which I have some 
information. The author received $18,000 for its use serially in 
the United States, and about the same sum for its 'use in an 
English magazine during the same period — that is, $36,000 in all. 
When it had run its course through twelve numbers of the maga- 
zines, it became his property again to publish in a book. The 
book was published at six shillings a copy there, and here at a 
dollar and a half a copy. Altogether, fully one hundred and fifty 
thousand copies of it (probably more) have been sold, and assum- 
ing the royalty to be only twenty per cent., we have $45,000 to 
add to the previously mentioned $36,000. This gives us a total 
of $81,000 — far more than George Eliot received for her master- 
piece or Disraeli in the heyday of his glory as the prodigy of 
politics and literature for his, or Thackeray, the supreme genius 
of English fiction, for his. Yet the earning power of the book is 
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by no means exhausted. Cheaper editions are to appear, adding 
to the revenue, and royalties for serial use in far-off colonies, The 
Cape, Australia, New Zealand and Canada, and the rights of 
translation are still to be reckoned, and then the story is to be 
turned into a play, which is not likely to bring the author less 
than $50,000, and may bring him twice or thrice $50,000 more. 
This, of course, is a very exceptional case, and such a success is 
not often repeated, but the successful practice of the art of the 
novelist is in many instances nowadays as lucrative as the practice 
of law or medicine or painting, which it never was before. 

Times have indeed changed, but it is only fiction, and fiction 
of the popular sort, that has found itself in a golden age. I do 
not suppose that such writers as Mr. Euskin, Mr. Herbert Spencer, 
Mr. Lecky, or any of the producers of standard works of philoso- 
phy, or. history, or criticism, find themselves better off now than 
they were before. 

How, then, can we account for the " boom? " I believe that 
the principal cause of it is to be found in the recourse of a tired 
people to fiction as a recreation, and the consequent temptation 
that exists to withdraw literary ability from other forms of activ- 
ity to that which pleases the largest number of readers. Stories 
were never before read so much as they are now, and they are dis- 
placing other kinds of books. The author or his agent can exact 
vastly better terms than he could have done in earlier days. His 
position has been improved by international copyright, which se- 
cures for him a return for his work wherever it is reprinted, and 
by the enlightenment which the Incorporated Society of Authors 
has afforded him as to the proper method of dealing with pub- 
lishers. The multiplication of American magazines, and their 
impetuosity in presenting the latest sensation at whatever cost, 
have also augmented his profits enormously. Ee venue flows to 
him from not one but many channels, and when the main stream 
is exhausted, proereant rivulets spring from minor sources to 
swell the golden tide of remuneration. 

Take the history of one novel I know of. It first appeared 
as a serial in a magazine, then in the old-fashioned three volume 
form; then in a single volume at six shillings, and then in "pic- 
ture boards " at two shillings a copy. Even when the sale of the 
*->icture-board edition had run its course,. it still had earning capac- 
vol. clxvi. — no. 49!). 45 
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ity. A provincial daily, unable to afford the cost of original work, 
even of that manifolded by " syndicates," was willing to pay fifty 
pounds for the privilege of reprinting it from week to week. 

The British author's position is strengthened by the stringency 
of his own copyright laws also. The American newspaper helps 
itself freely from the contents of the best periodicals here, seldom 
acknowledging its indebtedness with more than a grudging line 
of italics. Freebooting on a similar scale would never be toler- 
ated in England. I remember the case of a Liverpool paper 
which took or " conveyed," as Pistol would say, a story from the 
2?ew York Times, believing it to be a piece of unprotected Ameri- 
can work. It belonged, however, to The Comhill Magazine, and 
the publishers of that periodical promptly sued the Liverpool edi- 
tor for infringement of copyright. He explained how he had been 
mistaken, and made apologies, and had influential friends who in- 
terceded for him. The publishers were very sorry, and would have 
liked to be lenient, but, really, they had suffered so much from 
similar offenses that they would be obliged to prosecute. Prose- 
cute they did, and the case was compromised only by a payment 
of nearly one hundred pounds. 

Thus it is that, protected in foreign markets as well as at home, 
and living in a period when his relations with his publishers are 
stripped of all sentiment and based on the simplest commercial 
considerations, the popular novelist rises to an affluence not in- 
ferior to that of pre-eminent specialists in law and medicine, and 
earns more than the President of the United States, the Lord 
Chancellor of England or the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

The literary agent must not be overlooked in accounting for 
the " boom." Usually a shrewd man of business, he makes bar- 
gains for the author, and pushes all the work intrusted to him 
after the noisy and mendacious manner of the advance agent of 
a circus. He nourishes the trumpet and beats the big drum 
for each of his clients in turn, and if it is Highflyer who has 
a novel for sale, the possible purchaser is advised that, of all novel- 
ists, Highflyer is the one who has the largest sales and commands 
the highest prices, while if Highflyer is out of the market and 
"Windebagge or somebody else is in it, it is he who is proclaimed 
paragon. There are agents and agents, of course — some of them 
entirely unobjectionable; but one of a familiar type seems to think 
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that editors and publishers are fools who can be imposed upon to 
any extent, and who have no judgment of their own and no 
knowledge of the profession in which he himself is an interloper. 
The publisher is the author's natural agent, but it is to the benefit 
of this middleman to create discord between the two, and fre- 
quently he succeeds in doing it. His methods, like his manners, 
are bad, and rather than submit to his extortions and impudence 
more than one strong house has ceased to consider the work of the 
authors who are only accessible through him. To a certain ex- 
tent he might be useful, at least so far as relieving hypersensitive 
creatures from the irritation almost unavoidable in business trans- 
actions, but he is not content with so simple an office. The more 
manuscripts he sells and the higher the price he obtains the larger 
are his own commissions. The young author in his hands who has 
made a success at the start, is not allowed to choose his own 
time for further work and to prepare for it, but is urged and 
tempted to add book to book until he becomes a diffuse and te- 
dious hack, undesired by anybody, undesired even by the literary 
agent himself. An instance occurs to me.- The young author 
was " boomed " so persistently that in order to fulfill his orders 
he had to rise at four in the morning, and then, sitting down with 
a type-writer before him and a phonograph at his elbow, he would 
carry along two stories at once. His first book was an instant suc- 
cess when it appeared a few years ago, but his last manuscript, 
delivered " as per invoice " in the words of the agent, has been 
rejected by thirteen different periodicals, and is still in the mar- 
ket. "As per invoice" expresses the agent's view of literature 

precisely. 

William H. Eidbing. 



